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AFT lecturers take on 
a university’s bid 
| to create cheap labor 


| uzanne Cowan is a former Italian instructor 

Ss: the University of California/Santa Cruz. a 
mother and a wife. Yet because of a new 

| university regulation that restricted lecturers to 

teaching a maximum of four years at the universi- 

ty, she was forced to leave teaching and spend 

weekdays away from her family while working as 

a graphic artist in San Francisco. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Former University of a 
California'Santa Cruz lecturer ae 
Suzanne Cowan now works asa 4 =f 

| graphic artist. LF ~ 


When an untenured Idaho professor and a California lecturer were 
illegally fired, the AFT fought back — and won. 


HIGHER ED: REAGAN'S FIRST TWO YEARS . 
A tally sheet of what has happened to higher education during the 
first two years of the Reagan White House. 


TAX TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
It’s tax time again, and as a service to our members we have 
outlined some important deductions and changes in the tax law. 
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Take advantage of the AFT’s spring travel bonanza and book now 
for one of our fabulous discounted vacation trips. 
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ADDRESS CORRECTION 
REQUESTED 


Idaho State University Professor 
Thomas Hale, fired for his union 
activities, gives a press conference. The 
AFT helped fight his case, and he won 
$100,000 in damages. 


The UPC at work: the union's 
academic support negotiating 
committee met last year to draw up 
contract proposals. Pictured (from left) 
are Elinor Henry (Sonoma State). 
Nancy Jorgensen (San Luis Obispo), 
UPC president Stewart Long, 
committee chair Richard Torres 
(Sacramento) and AFT national 
representative Rudy Kne 
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Fired AFT prof wins $100,000 in damages 


Courts affirm rights of 
untenured staff 


espite the opinions of 
some university offi- 
cials, untenured faculty 


have rights too — and the courts 
are willing to protect them. In 
two recent decisions — one in 
Idaho and one in California — 
courts have upheld the rights of 
an untenured faculty member and 
a lecturer in dismissal cases. 

In the Idaho case, untenured 
professor and AFT member 
Thomas Hale was fired from his 
job at Idaho State University with 
No reasons given — but apparent- 
ly because of his union activities 
and outspoken views. With the 


help of the AFT and the Idaho 
Federation of Teachers, Hale 
fought back and won $100,000 in 
damages. (A jury had awarded 
him reinstatement and legal fees 
too, but the judge cut the settle- 
ment to $100,000. Hale is 
appealing the ruling.) 

In California, lecturer Terese 
Tiernan was laid off from the 
California State University at 
Northridge after only two years 
of her four-year grant as an 
archivist had expired. The uni- 
versity claimed that non-tenured 
teaching staff did not have to be 
notified if they were to be laid 
off, but the California Supreme 
Court ruled that the university 
was required to write up regula- 
tions regarding the dismissal of 


— 


UPC: It’s still a cliffhanger 


Union leads, but unity 
talks stall 


Ithough many faculty 
A=: at the Califor- 
nia State University 


system would like to be repre- 
sented by a majority organiza- 
tion, unity talks between United 
Professors of California/AFT 
(which now holds the lead in the 
vote count) and the Congress of 
Faculty Associations have brok- 
en off. 

“Faculty are almost evenly 
split on which organization they 
want to represent them at the 
bargaining table, as the votes in 


the runoff election showed,” said 
UPC president Stewart Long. 
“Although when all the chal- 
lenges are resolved we will win 
the election by a very narrow 
margin, it’s too bad we can’t have 
a merger with everybody a 
winner.” 

“Common sense dictates that 
any unity agreement between 
UPC and the Congress of Faculty 
Associations (affiliated with the 
National Education Association, 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and the California 
State Employees Association) 
must stress equality no matter 
which organization eventually 
gains certification,” Long said. 


nontenured faculty. The state su- 
preme court sent the case back to 
the trial court, where it will be 
tried again in light of the new 
regulations. 

“This case is important be- 
cause it will prevent the universi- 
ty from laying off lecturers (who 
compose 45 percent of the 
academic staff at the California 
State University) without reason 
or written notice,” said Robert 
Moest, Tiernan’s attorney. The 
California Federation of Teach- 
ers and the AFT helped with Tier- 
nan’s legal costs. 

Hale's case set a precedent, 
too, in that it used the First 
Amendment and civil rights laws 
to dispute his dismissal. Hale, 
who was hired in as chairman of 
the history department and had 
been reappointed to a three-year 
term as chairman one year before 
he was fired, was able to show 
that the university fired him be- 
cause of his union activities and 
open criticism of the administra- 
tion. Hale was fired one day after 
he gave an interview to the local 


Press criticizing the administra- 
tion. 

In an editorial following the 
court decision, the /daho State 
Journal noted, “It appears, from 
the trial verdict and testimony, 
that Hale was indeed the victim of 
retaliation for his outspoken atti- 
tude. The jury decision is thus 
strong support for academic and 
speech freedoms — even though 
a teacher may not be tenured, as 
in Hale’s case. . . . The implica- 
tions of this trial and verdict go 
far beyond one fired teacher and 
two administrators — indeed, 
beyond ISU.” 

While his case is wending its 
way through the courts, Hale is 
going to law school in Portland, 
Ore., calling it “a retraining ex- 
perience.” Fighting his case 
through the courts has been very 
difficult in personal terms, he 
said. “But then, how much is it 
worth to be yourself, stand on 
your own two feet and not bow 
down before the boss? It’s the 
same old story of unionization — 
somebody has to do it.” 


Political clout averts 
N. J. faculty pay cut 


Union blocks state’s 
assault on salaries 


a: they did not have a union, 


faculty members in New 


Deemey stmte catia anen restates 


have suffered a 7 percent pay cut 
this year as an involuntary con- 
tribution toward balancing the 


UPC is suggesting a structure 
in which each union will con- 
tribute an equal number of lead- 
ers to the new organization and 
individual faculty members can 
choose to be affiliated with either 
of the two organizations, regard- 
less of which one is finally certi- 
fied. But CFA is refusing to go 
along with this arrangement, 
requiring instead that the winning 
union carry the majority of votes 
within the merged unit and that 
all faculty members be required 
to join whichever organization is 
certified. 

As On Campus went to press, 
UPC was leading by 6,491 votes 
to 6,479. Two hundred seventy- 
one votes remain to be counted. 
Without a merged organization, 
the PERB certification hearings 

are expected to last for months — 
months during which no one can 
bargain to represent the 18,000 
faculty and academic staff at the 
17-campus California State Uni- 
versity system. The election has 
been a cliffhanger ever since it 
was counted last spring, but UPC 
has remained ahead as chal- 
lenged ballots have been opened. 

“We need a certified agent by 

May | in order to bargain for the 
next academic year, but it looks 
bad for merger,” Long said. 
“CFA is willing to sacrifice col- 
lective bargaining this year in 
order to try to win everything for 
themselves: it’s not interested in 
one strong organization.” 


state budget. But thanks to the 
Council of New Jersey State Col- 
lege Locals, AFT, the budget will 
be balanced through methods less 
painful to faculty. 

“With the help of our friends in 
presvsire oH ine Fovernor’s 
office, we were able to defeat this 
rollback attempt,” said New 
Jersey Council president Marco- 
antonio Lacatena. 

It all started when the governor 
asked all state agencies for a 3 
percent across-the-board cut in 
December. While most agencies 
decided to make these cuts 
through attrition and non-person- 
nel cuts, the chancellor of the 
state college system decided to 
cut costs by reducing faculty 
salaries by 7 percent. 

Meanwhile, the Council and 
the Communication Workers of 
America, representing the major- 
ity of New Jersey state employ- 
ees, had proposed a state income 
tax increase to raise revenues. Al- 
though the income tax proposal 
drafted by the unions and a local 
group called Citizens for Tax Jus- 
tice was introduced and passed by 
both houses of the legislature, the 
govemor vetoed it. 

The legislature then passed a 
sales tax increase and a slight in- 
crease of the income tax, and this 
was approved by the governor. 
Although the crisis was pre- 
sumed over, the chancellor was 
still asking for a cut in pay for 
college employees. 

The New Jersey Council kept 
up the pressure, wrote letters to 
college presidents, called legisla- 
tors as well as the govemor — 
and averted the rollback. On Jan 
17, the governor ordered cutting 
back on all departments by 1.6 
Percent, but cuts were not to 
come out of faculty salaries. “Of 
course, my experience in New 
Jersey is that one can never 
sleep,” Lacatena said. “I plan to 
rest with one eye open.” 


“The lecturers are 
bright young scholars: 
most have Ph.D.s and 
publishing records 
yet they are 

pigeon-holed into 
these positions where 
nobody gets tenure.’ 
Paney Line whe he rary si 


‘ater spend YD milan Meine te 
serio thin dealing with ws 
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LECTURERS LOOK TO AFT FOR HELP 


(Continued from page t) 

Ina way. Cowan ts lucky. she 
succceded in finding another job 
There are other lecturers. such as 
Paco Ramures, who are still 
working ut the University of Cali 
forma with no secunty of em 
ployment and thus no assurance 
that they will have a job neat 
year Although Ramirez 1s happy 
im his job at Santa Cruz. he 1s 
currently holding down two balf 
ine positions (after four years 
the university requites that lec 
tutety leave or teach hall time) 
wd bas no ides whether he will 
have a fulltime position, par 
time prositi 
university 
taken off the payroll 
and they don’t even have to pive 
me warning." he said 

Security of cimployment tor 
fecturers ay matter how mini 
thing the Universt 


FO position at the 


AL year. “I can be 
y tine 


mal — 1s 90 
ty of Caltorma 1s trying very 
hard toabolish But the Univers 
ty Council an umbrella group 
of APT lovaly throughout the 
nine campus University of Cal 
forma system — has been work 
ing: even harder (0 ensure tt 
In the first round, AFT’s Uni 
versity Council hay won rein 
statement and back pay awards 
Jor lecturers who have been laid 
off illegally due to the univers: 
ty’snew policy. In addition, AFT 
Jocaly were collecting cards to 


SALA HERTS REA PETE TA Se eta CE 


decide whether they want the 


University Council te be thei x 
elusive burgainins: a 
ing with the university 

The University Council won 
Hs most fecent victory by filing 


an unfair labor practice charge 
when the administration tned to 
Jimt lecturers to teaching for 3 
maximum of four years before 
being forved to leave ot reduced 
to halftime status. An 

ative law judge with Cali 
ma's Public Employment Kela 
tions Board (PERB) ruled for the 


union, saying the univer 


acted legally and unilaterally in 
changing the working conditions 
of lecturers The university has 


appealed the deenion 
Betore the “lour-year tule 
h tor 


lecturers were able to 
cipht years, with their contract 
renewable annually, and at the 
end of the eyght yeary they were 
cligible for secunty of employ 
ment nights. Thus under the pre 
vious rules, the lecturers — most 
of whom hold Ph D's and would 
rather be an the tenure track if the 
University opened such positions 
fo them — had some semblence 
of job security after eight years 
But by instituting the four-year 
rule the university attempted 10 
create a revolving door of cheap 
Labor that would self-destruct af 
ter four years, say University 
Council leaders 
‘The administrative law judge 


business necessity for its deeision 


To establish a new policy man 


ing te 
full 
cones 
thet with less semonity oF, pro 
tentially, by the same employees 
but working less than 50 percent 
time 
The administrative judge ruled 
that those lecturers laid off be 
use wf the four-year rule were 
enntied to reinstatement, as well 
uy buck pay with 7 percent in 
terest, retroactive to February 22 
1980, which iy when the new 
policy took effect 
The university 1s trying tocre 

ate a large secondary labor force 
of teachers who are weak, vulner 
able and cheaper,” said Jeff Lus 
ug. a former lecturer at UC Ber 
keley and AFT organizer. Lec 
turers are not members of the 
academic senate, do not automat 
ically receive cost-of-living in. 
creases and receive fewer bene 
fits and less pay than professors 
Lustig said 

Winning the first round at 
PERB 15 important because it 
shows what can he dune when 
people get organized, said Joel 
Westman. University Council 
president. “When the rule fest 
came down in 1980. it was Sery 
deme 
seemed hopeless Hut this victory 
shows that you don’t have to tak 
everything that comes down 

the university 


service The same work 


zing and the situation 


judge's decision, West 


fecturers unit in the Univ 
Council “The university 
rather spend $10 mulhon bust 
the union than dealing wth 

Yet ther a0 tn Calitotnia 
called the Higher Education 
Employer Eimplosee Relations 
Act (hich the university woul 
rather note) which allows Ut 

layers te sate whether of net 


The APT's University Couns 
plans to participate in tao cle 
tions this year: in the spring. a 
lection for the 600 librarians i» 
the system and in the fall an elec 
tuon fo represent the 2,000 lectur 
ers. (The University Council was 
collecting cards for the lecturers" 
lection at press ume.) 

The UC Regents. truc to form, 
have approved a $157,000 cam 
paign “aimed at persuading cm: 
ployces to vote against collective 
bargaining,” according to a te 
port in Higher Educanon Daily 
Furthermore, UC president 
David S. Saxon “said bargaining 
was not in the best interest of 
‘employees or the university,” re: 
ported The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, For good measure, 


‘Although dinate. 
Tainan has appealed tne sdrninve- Margaret Fe 


trative judge's decision, At 1s rate 


-- 


Jective bargaining could generate 


matte 

Hut for lecturers and wari 
working at the Lm. 1a 
adversarial altew!s The wt 
SItY 15 Eran tes str 


cht tes secure er 


regular faculty positions.” 
ad “Yet thes ate prpsott h 
to these posith wr 
heady vets ter wt 
th In anlditoon 


ms.” Linon sand 


alive a 
The mayonty of lectur 
women ot 1 ies. when t 


are let go, s0 are the gains af the 


past 20 years 


In the upcoming elections, the 
lecturers and librarians will have 
a chance to tell the university 


whether their nghts would be bet 


ter represcnted with of without a 
union. The University Council 
will compete for exclusive 


rights, 


bag 


Meanwhile. lecturers who 


have been alfected by the fy 
year rule should contact the Uni 


versity Council. 122 Cypress 


Samus Ana, CA. 93701 
(ine coe 


sare 


This fall, UC lecturers will have their chance 
to vote on whether they want a union 


Tepresenting them. 


Lecturer Ric Prindle. who also directs 
the One Act Theatre Company in San 
Francisco, works with his drama class 
‘21 the University of California ot Ber: 
Arley 
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REAGAN’S FIRST TWO YEARS 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR 


hat is the higher education 
legacy of the first two years 
of the Reagan administration? 


Well, thanks to insistent lobbying by 
the higher education community, the 
cuts in federal aid were not as stagger- 
ing as those envisioned by the president 
in his first two budgets. 

This third time around, President 
Reagan is expected to ask for all the 
cuts he did not get the first two times, 
in order to balance his huge deficits. 
But if AFT and other education groups 
mount the kind of campaign they have 
in the past two years, “the president's 
education budget will be stillborn,” says 
Greg Humphrey, AFT director of 
legislation. 

Of course, it is important that faculty 
members, students and others keep up 
the pressure on Congress in order to 


prevent further cuts and even to gain 


1¢_restoration of lost fundi This 
g to res- 
tore education funding,” Humphrey 
said. 


WHAT THE ADMINISTRATION 
TRIED TO DO 


THE ISSUES 


Federal spending has almost doubled since 
1980, although the number of loans is ex- 
pected to drop by 22 percent from fiscal 

1981 to 1982. 


Students whose families earn more than 
$30,000 a year must demonstrate financial 
need to qualify for a loan. 


Guaranteed To curb growth of federal spending for 
Student loans. 
Loans 


To require all students to demonstrate fi- 
nancial need to qualify for a loan. 


A 5 percent fee is charged on loans. 


To charge a 10 percent fee on loans. 


Interest subsidies have not been reduced. 


To reduce federal interest subsidies. 


Little change in the budget since 1980. 


Grants are available to students whose 
families earn up to about $26,000 a year. 


To cut the budget by more than 40 percent. 


To reduce aid to middle-income students 
by denying grants to most students whose 
families carn more than $18,000 a year 
To require that information on all grant ap- About half of all grant applications must be 
plications be checked against income tax checked against tax forms. 


Reagan's New Federalism has greatly forms. 
reduced the ability of states to maintain Social To bar college students from entering the College students are barred from entering 
their traditional level of funding for Security program after August 1, 1981. the program after May 1, 1982. 
higher education, noted Robert Nielsen, Student 
assistant to the AFT president for higher Benefits 
P 8 f To reduce gradually the payments to stu- Payments to students already receiving 


education. With less money flowing to 
the states from the federal government, 
states such as New York, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Washington and Illinois feel 
they have been forced to mandate 
across-the-board cuts for higher educa- 


benefits will be reduced gradually, and the 
program will be eliminated by 1985. 


dents already receiving benefits and to 
eliminate the program by 1984. 


Other To eliminate Supplemental Educational 
Student-Aid Opportunity Grants and State Student In- 
Program centive Grants. 


The budget for supplemental grants and in- 
centive grants has been cut by 4 percent. 


tion, Nielsen noted. 

And although Reagan has prevented 
any far-reaching legislation from coming 
up during his first two years, he has 


To provide no new funds for National 
Direct Student Loans, and to bar colleges 
with default rates over 25 percent from 
receiving additional loan money. 


New funds for direct loans have been cut 
by more than 35 percent over the last two 
years. Colleges with default rates of over 
25 percent are barred from receiving addi- 


tional loan money. 


also been unsuccessful in drawing as 
much blood from federal education pro- 
grams as he had wanted. For example, 


Reagan wanted to limit the growth of 
Guaranteed Student Loans, yet the GSL total federal student aid. In the 1981-82 Student Loan program, although the 


budget has almost doubled from $1.6 school year, 750,000 students received budgets for these programs have been 

billion in 1980 to $3.1 billion in fiscal Social Security benefits. cut back. Reagan is expected to try to budget has gone up from $11.7 billion 

1983. So far, Reagan has been unable to abolish these programs in his fiscal in fiscal 1980 to $11.9 billion in 1983, 
Reagan has been successful, however, eliminate the Supplemental Educational 1984 budget request (which was not re- although the 1983 dollars buy 15 per- 

in eliminating the Social Security stu- Opportunity Grants, the State Student leased as of press time), but with persis- cent less than the 1980 budget. 

dent benefit, thus abolishing one fifth of — Incentive Grants and the National Direct tent lobbying this effort can be tumed AFT will be working to restore some 


of the programs that have been cut in 


SOURCE: THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


back, Humphrey said. 
The overall federal higher education 


the past year, but another major issue 
will be the mandatory retirement cap for 
faculty. At present, faculty can be made 
to retire atage 70, Until July of last 
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mandatory retirement age —— and stl 
force faculty to retire at age 70. “The 
AFT has no position on this law, but if 
the retirement age is lifted, we want 
faculty members to be treated the same 
as everyone else,” Humphrey said. 
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